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“Why I read The Yorkshire Post” 


“Years ago a colleague gave me 
auseful tip. It was to keep an 
eye on ‘The Yorkshire Post,’ 
as a golfer does on the ball. 
Through the years I’ve proved 
the wisdom of his advice. We 
business men need to have a 
broad vision of affairs. We can’t 
afford to have blind spots 
through lack of inside know- 
ledge as it were. 

“Experience has shown me how 
important it is to understand 


what the North is thinking, not 
only of finance and politics, but 
of matters in everyday living. 
Yorkshire is not only the heart 
of industrial production, but 
a big slice of our National 
consuming market. 

““«The Yorkshire Post’ gives 
detailed knowledgeofthe North 
that is essential to guide your 
judgment. That is one reason 
why so many people outside 
Yorkshire read it.” 


The Dorkshire Post 


Voice of the North. 


1500 B.c.—4.D. 1945 


In one of the oldest medical treatises 
in existence, the papyrus Ebers, 
written in 1500 B.c., the ancient 
Egyptians gave detailed prescrip- 
tions for the treatment of many of 
the ills which still afflict mankind. 
One of their prescriptions contains 
35 different ingredients. 
Those ancient priest-doctors were 
working in the right direction, for 
we now know that a minute 
quency of a powerful drug will do the work of a 
large dose if it is backed up by the right com- 
bination of other drugs. 


is a scientific combination of four 


* Cogene ’” 
pain-relieving drugs, As only a minute quantity 
of each is present, it produces no harmful after- 
effects, yet will relieve the most harassing nerve 


pain. That is why doctors prescribe it: it is 
sold by all chemists at 1/14d. a tube. 


Never forget, though, that while ‘ Cogene’ will 
relieve the pain, it will not remove the cause of the 
pain: only a doctor or a dentist can do that. 
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Roomy comfort for five passengers and 
luggage ... easy handling at high 

ctuising speeds...greater dependability than ever — these 
qualities will characterise the Austin 12. Among the many new 
featutes contributed by war-time experience are :— 

Lubrication refinements ensuring longer bearing life; protected 
exhaust valves; rubber tensioner for the timing chain giving 
quieter performance; “softer”? engine mountings; re-designed 
drive and propeller shafts for smoother running; improved gear- 
box; variable-ratio steering ; extensively sound-insulated chassis 
with strengthened spring mountings; anti-roll torsion bars ; 
stronger back-axle mechanism; seating and interior planned 
for added comfort. Radio and hydraulic jacking optional. 


* In addition to this 12, the Austin post-war 
programme comprises 8, 10 and 16 h.p. cars — 
four-door saloons only, with choice of three colours. 
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‘tis against 
nature’ 


AND so, indeed, it must have 
seemed to those countrymen of 
nearly a century ago whose 
incredulous eyes witnessed the be- 
ginnings of mechanised farming: 
whose ears, accustomed to the 
quiet rhythm of corn going down 
before the scythe, now rang with 
the rattle of strange contrivances. 
On the’ land, as in other spheres 
of human activity, the machine 
had come—to stay. But, however 
great its efficiency, inclement sea- 
sons and poor markets can still 
make vain the farmer’s labour... 
It is upon a sympathetic under- 
standing of his problems that the 
Westminster Bank, ever since its 
foundation in 1836, has based its 
service to the farmer—an under- 
standing born of long experience 
and an unusually close connection 
with the rural communities in 
this country. 
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ee hist’ry books are most unkind, 
(At least, we've always reckoned) 
They say too much of Miss Nell Gwynn 
Was seen by Charles the Second. 
’*Tis most unjust. We must protest. 
King Charles was no lounge lizard. 
Why did he visit Nelly Gwynn ? 
Her EKCO set was wizard! 
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There was a young chappie from Fkyde 
Who quarrelled all day with his bride. 
But since he used Jit 
They’ve not had a titf 


And she caresses his smooth cheek 
with pride. 
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‘All things 
come round 
to him 

who will 


but wait” 


chweppes 


| there is a shop to which 
| everyone goes—the local 


In almost every com- 
munity, large or small, 


chemist’s. People come 
here for advice, for they 
know that the counsel 
they will receive and the 
goods they will buy will 
be of real value. Inside 
the shop hangs a certifi- 
cate showing that the 
owner is a Member of 
the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, a certificate gained 
only after long appren- 
ticeship and strict examination. It proves that the chemist 
is a man of attainments, worthy of trust. 


For over 40 years Chemists have recommended 
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TOOTH PASTE 


Steeling a march! Trust Gillette’s fine-tempered edge 


to get through where the going’s toughest. In Burma and 
the Far East, Gillette in battledress is smoothing the way 
— to that victory smile! Gillette in battledress, maybe — 


but Gillette true to form! 


Gillette in batiledress 


“Standard” Gillette Blades (plain steel) 2d each, 
including Purchase Tax. [rit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


If you can’t always get them, remember they're worth trying for! Production 
still restricted, 


“In the present 
state of medical 


knowledge...” 


Never has good health—of the individual 
and of the nation — been a more vital necessity 
than at present. Never have doctors been 
more ready to admit that the medical discoveries 
of to-morrow may contradict the accepted beliefs 
of to-day. Yet one health-truth is unassailable : 
to withstand the strain of these war years, 
nerves need adequate supplies of organic 
phosphorus and protein. In other words, they 
need ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic, for ‘Sanatogen’ 
contains organic phosphorus and protein in 
their most easily assimilable form. Ask your 
chemist if he has a tin: supplies are being 
distributed as fairly as possible. 
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THE SUNSHINE of a great victory 


plays upon our people. No enemy 
has trod, no enemy shall ever 
tread, upon our soil. Let us show 
our gratitude by the continued 
saving which is needed to make 
this country worthy of the men 


and women who preserved it. 


GIVE THANKS BY SAVING 


fssued hy the National Savings Committee 


The post-war world will need post-.war 
maps. Not only nations, but counties, 
boroughs and @istricts will need to 
“take a fresh look at themselves.” 


| when the time comes... 
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Where should 


the sun be when you snap? 


Try snapping with the 
sun at your side, as in 
the diagram, instead 
of directly behind you. 
Side lighting ‘gives 
more natural shadow 
effects and avoids a 
flat appearance. Be, 
careful though not to 
let the sun shine into 
the lens. 


e By the way, avoid 

ARK i N G loading your camera 
; { in bright sunlight. Good film is very sensitive 
p f U G S —careless loading can easily spoil the spool. 
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War and Peace 


We Serve 


Now that your 
Car is on the 
road again—— 


You'll get alot more 
satisfaction from the 
appearance of your 
car after having used 
Romac Celerbrite— 
the swift, brilliant 
polish for Bodywork, 
Chromium & Glass. 


Every garage and 
motor dealer has 
Celerbrite or can 
get it for you. 
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Our thoughts turn to the spacious days ahead when petrol is off the ration 
and an exhilarating round of golf at some distant course will be a matter 
of pleasant conyenience —- as it will be to proud Ford owners. Their’s will 
he the highways and by-ways to travel at will, supremely confident 
in the reliability of their cars. And little wonder, when you consider thet 
their cars will be built to the same high standards as the thousands of 
Ford-built Merlin engines that helped to give Britain the mastery of the air. 


FORD will continue to make history 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


In French Guinea 
Notes and Photographs by B. A. Gross 


Like most of West Africa, French Guinea was for centuries little visited by Europeans other than 
slave traders who, when driven from other parts of the coast, built there some of their last strongholds. 
In the high interior, on the grassy tableland of Futa Jalon, ruled the pastoral Fulani, members of 
a conquering Moslem race distributed from the upper Nile to Senegal. The French, established in 
Senegal, took an increasing interest in the country during the 19th century. In 188r the Emir of Futa 
Jalon placed his country under French protection; in 1882 Great Britain recognized French rights on 
the coast as far as the river Mellacoree. By 1900 Konakri, the capital, had been transformed into 
one of the chef ports of West Africa. Its wharves and docks, however, offer small attraction to the 
photographer compared with (above) the outer beaches, where grey sands are fringed with palm 
trees and huge fromagers, whose branches are frequented after sunset by vultures and flights of bats 
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|. Near the border of Sierra Leone, in the village 
of Benty, crumbling ruins recall the slaving days 
of the 18th century. Here, from a wharf built 
by slaves, a Susu boy looks down over the river 
Mellacoree. 2. The great majority af the natives 
— Fulani, Mandingo, Susu—are Moslems; 
on their way to the Marabout’s school in the 
near-by mosque the boys collect pans of sand in 
which to trace Arabic outlines with therr fingers. 
3. And the cardboard box? Purchases from the 
store of the Syrian trader, whose position in 
West Africa 1s similar to that of the Indian 
trader in East Africa 5 


4. Housing in the dense bush of the coastal belt 
1s Simple but effective. Walls are made of a 
lattice of poles, filled in with bricks of sun- 
baked mud. The conical thatch is cool—far 
cooler than the heat-retaining corrugated iron of 
the European constructions. The floor ts of 
beaten earth. Around the dwelling may grow 
otl-palms, wild bananas, mangoes, green oranges 
and varieties of rubber vines and bamboos. The 
Jamily cooking is done in squat black pots on 
the ground before the hut; on the door-step old 
women sit grinding roots of manioc, while their 
daughters pound rice and millet. 5. Excellent 
scratch meals, cooked and served in local fashion, 
can be obtained at the rest houses along the net- 
work of roads spread over the colony. The process 
of washing up is also performed on the door-step. 
6. Although most of the natives are Moslems, 
fetishism still persists; and the cautious who 
desire full protection may wear a tooth amulet 
in addition to the customary gris-gris (a leather 
pouch containing some quotations from the Koran) 
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Many rivers descend from the tablelands of Futa Jalon and at some point intersect most roads in lower 
French Guinea. Across these rivers must be ferried on rafts the heavily laden lorries carrying products 
of the fertile soil, destined for other countries—palm oul and palm kernels from the coast regions; 
bananas grown in many plantations; rubber from the intertor; orange essence, made from the rinds of 
sweet oranges; gum, copal, ground-nuts. On the river bank, after their arduous labour, the folk who 
travel with the lorries find welcome rest in the shade of the fromager or kapok tree which yields the 
‘floss’ extensively used for stuffing lifebelts. In a quiet tributary women hold their nets and await 
the fish which soon fill them, brought by the incoming tide; half calabashes attached to their wrists— 


—hold the catch. In the dense mangrove swamps on 
either side are found such strange beasts as the fiddler- 
crab, the male having one very long claw, which 
it scrapes upon the other; the mud-skipper which, 
when it leaves the water, walks or skips about on 
fins or tail in search of food and has prominent 
eyes which it can turn in all directions; as well 
as (right) more disconcerting inhabitants. . . 


Argentina in Two Worlds | 


by R. ALLAN MURRAY 


Great Powers, secure in tite domination of vast continental areas, are apt to display little patience when 


lesser States persist in falling out of step with the march of their regional policies. 


Their impatience 


often arises from a tendency to underestimate the influence of that vastly important element, the sea. We 

‘sea animals’, as Mr Churchill has called us, should not make this mistake; but should appreciate 
all the more readily some of the reasons, here analysed by Mr Murray, why the Argentine 1s an 
intractably independent citizen both of the "New World and of the world that lives hy oceanic commerce 


A FEW years ago I was travelling from Santa 
Fé, on the northern edge of Argentina’s grain 
belt, to Parana, capital of the neighbouring 
Province of Entre Rios. Almost a century 
has passed since the turbulent episode in 
Argentine history in which both cities played 
a part. For seven years Parana was the 
capital of the rebellious Provinces which 
renounced the authority of Buenos Aires. At 
the end of this period Santa Fé saw the pro- 
mulgation of what was to become the federal 
constitution of the united Republic. 

The journey of twenty miles between the 
two cities, through the island-studded waters 
of the Rio Parana, provides ample oppor- 
tunity to study fellow passengers. On the 
ferry’s broad decks were many campesinos, 
country folk mainly of European origin, but 
with here and there traces of the native 
Indian and nearly everywhere the flamboy- 
ance of the traditional gaucho. Most were 
doubtless the sons of immigrants, tolerant 
criollos accepting the venalities of local 
politics, the disasters of locusts and early frosts 


and the boredom of travel with equal 
stoicism. Rubbing shoulders with them were 
business men from Buenos Aires and Rosario, 


whose gleaming American roadsters were’ 


parked, bumper to bumper, on the lower 
deck. 

In these parts it is hard to escape the con- 
trast between old and new Argentina. The 
city we had left and the city approaching 
round a river bend had been strongholds of 
the last caudillos, stern men with empire (not 
always strictly provincial) in their brains, who 
at the head of their gaucho bands fought each 
other as ruthlessly as they massacred Indians. 
A historian has described the caudillos as 
“men who by their personal prowess attached 
to themselves a following of mounted fighting 
men attracted by the qualities of their leader 
and by the prizes he offered rather than by 
any cause he might profess’. Causes were 
almost as numerous as leaders in_ those 
tempestuous days. It was easy for a passenger 
on the ferry to believe that the intense local 
loyalties which nourished them had survived 
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The 17th-century church of Saint Francis at Santa 
Fé, the city where a constitution (now the federal 
constitution of Argentina) was promulgated in 
1853 for the United Provinces of the River Plate 


in more peaceful times. At least some of my 
fellow travellers were in the direct line of 
descent from the gauchos. And one is not 
allowed to forget that, as a national type, the 
gaucho is Argentina’s most cherished _tradi- 
tion. Me hizo una gauchada, you will hear it 
said. “He did me a favour.”’ But the word 
gauchada is reserved for the most exquisite, the 
very quintessence of favours. Such is the 
esteem in which the gaucho is held. He was a 
man of many qualities if little wealth, as 
appears from Darwin’s encounter with two of 
them. “I asked them,” he writes, ““why they 
did not work. One gravely said the days were 
too long; the other that he was too poor.” 

Something of this lingering past may have 
been in the mind of the friend with whom I 
was travelling. He was an Argentine lawyer, 
returning to his native Entre Rios from a trip 
to the United States. As we approached 
Parana he pointed to an imposing new cement 
factory built by an American company. 
“The United States,’ he remarked, “has 
contributed much to our hopes but little to 
our history.” 

In such epigrams it has become customary 
to dismiss the intricate historical roots of the 
intensely individualistic Latin American re- 
publics. Until recently Argentina kept aloof 
from Pan-American defence policies. And 
for many years the suspicion of United States 
policy ascribed to Latin American countries 
in general has come to be expected from 
Argentina in particular, the most distant, the 
most advanced and perhaps the most in- 
dividualistic of them all. 
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It has become fashionable to point to 
America’s earlier neglect of its “Good Neigh- 
bours”’ as responsible for this state of affairs. 
I have heard it said, for instance, that 
America waited till 1942 to discover what 
Columbus discovered in 1492. In Argentina 
today “1492 and all that’ may well be a deeper 
influence than ‘1942 and all that’. But the 
admission throws little light on a very real 
problem. In recent years Argentines have 
seen in American contributions to their 
history more of a threat than a promise. 

The United States did, in fact, cast the 
bright light of its vigorous beginnings into the 
confused arena of Latin American independ- 
ence. It gave high hopes to the nascent 
republics and inspired their political con- 
stitutions, modelled largely on its own. But 
the constitutions were alien to a world 
patterned by three centuries of Spanish 
conquest and colonization; the difficulty was 
to make them work. And the hopes tended to 
be submerged in problems far different from 
those facing the North American colonists, 
though there were obyious points of resem- 
blance. 

“Without more ado,” wrote Sarmiento, a 
leading Argentine thinker and statesman of 
the time, ‘‘what is it that distinguishes the 
colonization of North America? ‘The fact 
that the Anglo-Saxons did not admit the 
indigenous races as associates or even as serfs 
in their society. What is it”—he went on— 
“that distinguishes Spanish colonization? The 
fact that it made a monopoly of its own race, 
that when it migrated to America it did not 
leave the Middle Ages, and that it absorbed 
into its own blood a prehistoric and servile 
race.” 

This legacy of Spain was inherent in the 
problems facing Argentina. They were 
essentially internal problems, though wars 
with Brazil, Bolivia and Paraguay were part 
of their pattern. They had no counterpart in 
North America, and certain broad considera- 
tions distinguished them from the problems of 
the other liberated republics. 

The considerations were these. Argentina 
had the largest territory of any of the new 
nations, and over a great part of that territory 
a temperate climate. It had no settled native 
civilization. And its sparse European settle- 
ments maintained on the whole a bare exist- 
ence, supported by a scant and primitive 
rural economy. It was an empty country 
eminently fitted for European settlement. 

The Spanish colonial economy as it affected 
Argentina may be briefly traced. Take away 
Brazil from the map of South America. ‘The 
Andean backbone of what remains was also 
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the backbone of the Spanish Empire in South 
America. The seat of the Inca civilization 
was the starting-point of Spanish expansion 
south and east. The Viceroyalty of Peru had 
been Spain’s richest treasure-house, and Lima 
was its seat of custom. It was from Lima that 
the cities of north-western Argentina were 
settled, including in 1553 Santiago del Estero, 
Argentina’s oldest city. And it was on Lima, 
2000 miles distant, that Buenos Aires was 
compelled to depend for trade, by the edict of 
Spain, until almost the end of the colonial era. 
Other cities in western Argentina, in what is 
today the wine Province of Mendoza, were 
settled by the Spaniards from Chile, which in 
turn had been conquered from Lima. But the 
conquistadores left the rolling plains of Argen- 
tina unexploited. Gold and silver, not cattle 
and grain, were the earliest basis of trade. It 
was Peruvian silver, fashioned into rude orna- 
ments that found their way down to the Rio 
de la Plata, which gave that river its name; 
the River of Silver. 

As early as 1535 there had been an abortive 
attempt to found a settlement at the mouth of 
the River Plate, by an expedition direct from 
Spain. ‘The survivors of this attempt made 
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From the Author 


Provincial capitals inherited from Spain 
their separate zones of influence and be- 
came strongholds of the local despotism of 
the caudillos before merging in a unified 
Argentina. Such were Corrientes (left) and 
Parand (above), 300 miles downstream 


their way 700 miles northwards to found the 
city of Asuncién, today the capital of Para- 
guay. In their thrust into the interior in 
search of the gold that was the spur of con- 
quest, they left behind perhaps their greatest 
contribution to the prosperity of the unborn 
republic—a few horses and mares that were 
to multiply in the wilderness and give food, 
clothing, transport and a legendary skill to the 
gauchos of a later age. In 1580 they returned 
to establish the city of Buenos Aires, laying it 
out on the chessboard pattern, prescribed by 
Spain’s Council of the Indies, that is a feature 
of all Spanish colonial cities.” Two centuries 
were to elapse before the formation of the 


_Viceroyalty of the River Plate ended Buenos 


Aires’ dependence on Lima, marking the 
beginning of its direct trade with Spain, and 
soon afterwards, when independence came, 
with the rest of Europe. 

The intermingling of these currents, of 
conquest and a fragmentary colonization, 
peopled only far-flung parts of the country 
and left the wide plains to nomadic life. But 
they gave political institutions as well as 
boundaries to the area absorbed by the future 
republic. Municipalities on the Spanish 
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(Above) The Andes near the transandine rail- 
way, west of Mendoza. For almost 2000 miles 
the Andes form the western boundary of Argen- 
tina. Far more inspiring to the Argentine, 
however, are (right) the illimitable horizons 
of the pampas, where 30 million cattle grass 


model were endowed with zones of influence, 
and became the starting points of colonial 
administration. The outstanding feature of 
this administration is that the patchwork 
growth of local authorities within the vast and 
cumbersome Viceroyalty of Peru was. only 
ostensibly controlled by the Viceroy. In 
theory, Captains-General (whose jurisdic- 
tion was military as well as civil) and civil 
governors were subordinate to him. In 
practice, they were in direct touch with the 
Council of the Indies in Spain. Thus, 
although regional administration became 
thorough, it tended to seek no other than a 
regional authority. 

The very thoroughness of such forms of 
local government led to strong regional rival- 
ries, in which the roving habits of the plains- 
men became an important element. These 
men upheld the fortunes of their leaders. The 
basis for the influence of the caudillos had been 
laid; and a concept of personal government 
transplanted from Spain was given fresh 
vigour in fruitful soil. It was to adapt itself 
to the social life of a later age. As the 
doctrine of personalismo it has influenced party 
politics to the present day. 


Dorien Leigh 


The caudillos themselves emerged in the 
struggle for independence and eventual unity 
of this vast country. ‘Their provincial despot- 
ism was enforced by armed bands of gauchos 
who asked nothing more than leadership and 
shunned the life of trade and the cities. The 
political power of the caudillos reached its 
zenith in the advent of Rosas, the most 
tyrannical of them all. 

For more than twenty years Rosas exercised 
a supreme dictatorship over the United 
Provinces of the River Plate, whose disunity 
was then one of their two main features. The 
other was the increasing influence of Buenos 
Aires, destined eventually to become the 
federal capital. The subjugation by Rosas of 
his provincial rivals is perhaps the most melo- 
dramatic chapter in Argentine history. His 
ruthless persecution of the unitarios, those who 
supported centralized government as against 
provincial autonomy, is evident from many 
title-deeds dating back to that time, which 
bear the inscription Mueren los salvajes unitarios! 
(“Death to the unitarian savages!””) In 1852 
the chapter ended with his defeat at the hands 
of Urquiza, his erstwhile lieutenant and the 
last of the great caudillos. Only by 1862 was 
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the undivided republic ready to receive its 
first constitutional President. 

Meanwhile, the recognition of Argentina by 
Great Britain in 1825, as part of the firm 
policy of Canning, brought the new republic 
into the Comity of Nations. It was the first of 
the new states to gain this hallmark of eman- 
cipation. Although Argentina had a unified 
foreign policy, however, Argentine minds 
were mainly preoccupied with internal pro- 
blems. The chief of these was how to make 
the constitution work. In tackling them 
Argentina developed, after decades of internal 
strife, a vigorous national outlook. When 
federal unity came, this outlook developed 
into the hypersensitive nationalism, sometimes 
known as argentinidad, that is a positive influ- 
ence in Argentine relations with the outside 
world. | 

After the middle of last century new, 
external influences on unity and the growth 
of national sentiment appeared. ‘They were 
fundamentally European. The country which 
had thrown off the yoke of Spain was turn- 
ing to the larger Europe that was to supply 


markets as well as labour and culture as well 
as capital. 

The conscious exploitation of Argentina’s 
pastoral and agricultural wealth, of the lands 
which the Spaniards had abandoned to 
pasturage, was contemporary with the surge 
of the Industrial Revolution in Britain. For 
the rapidly growing British working classes 
“import or die’’ was an inescapable alterna- 
tive. In the first flush of Britain’s industrial 
age lay the germ of Argentina’s opportunity. 
British demand for imported food was to 
complement Argentina’s equally urgent de- 
mand for the capital and skill to unlock its 
rural inheritance. 

In 1880, when the country had a popula- 
tion of 3 millions, its exports were still con- 
fined to the by-products of pastoral life. 
Wool, tallow, grease, hides and horns were the 
main commodities shipped to Europe. An 
occasionally abundant maize crop supplied 
the earliest grain shipments. 

Compare these conditions with Argentina’s 
economy in recent years, when the population 
reached 13 millions. The national income for 


With 26,000 miles of railways and more lorries than any other South American country, Argentina still 
lacks good local roads and leans on older forms of transport. Oxen near the Andes in the north-west-— 


1941 was some £650,000,000, an average (if 
only an average) of £50 per head of popula- 
tion. ‘To this total the producing industries 
contributed £300,000,000, of which agri- 
culture supplied £85,000,000, the livestock 
and dairy industries £60,000,000, and manu- 
facturing industries £100,000,000. Argen- 
tina’s foreign trade accounts for almost a half 
of the foreign trade of all Latin America. 
Until the war Europe shared most of its 


exports, of which Britain customarily took ¢ 


more than a third and the United States less 
than a tenth. In 1938 total exports were 
£110,000,000. Agriculture and the livestock 
industry each accounted for some £,40,000,000 
of these. Last year’s exports of meat and 
dairy products reached £80,000,000, or 
double the 1938 figure, and Britain’s imports 
from Argentina amounted to £50,000,000. 
In 1942 there were 32 million head of cattle, 
50 million head of sheep, and 7 million horses 
grazing on the lands which the Spaniards had 
abandoned to pasturage. The annual live- 
stock show of the Argentine Rural Society, 
held in Buenos Aires, is an event which has 


all the pomp and circumstance attaching to 
the Opening of Parliament at Westminster. 
Stock-raising in Argentina is an institution 
as well as an industry. 

I have mentioned the complementary 
economies of Argentina and Britain; one 
rural, the other industrial. The natural dove- 
tailing of each country’s needs has made 
Argentina one of Britain’s most consistent 
markets for capital equipment and consump- 
tion goods. In a country where, as some- 
one said, direction and road are the same 
thing, railway construction had few natural 
obstacles. Six miles of line were laid in 1857. 
Today there are 26,000 miles, slightly more 
than in Brazil, a country three times larger. 
The railways introduced a profound influence 
on the social life of the country, and on its 
political structure too, since they gave the 
Federal Government and its administrative 
machinery, as well as the traveller, access to 
formerly remote parts of the country. In the 
middle of last century a journey by bullock- 
cart from Buenos Aires to Mendoza could 
consume from three weeks to two months. 


—in other parts the ubiquitous mule, bring the produce of outlying rural districts to railhead. The 
length of constructed roads twenty years ago was only two-thirds of Argentina's railway mileage 
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(Opposite, left) the gaucho—the Argentine 
‘cowboy’ —plays an important part in a land 
where stock-raising is an institution as well 
as an industry. Though he is still a typical 
‘national figure, his way of life has not been 
sought by more recent immigrants, who flock 
to the cities. Nor has that of (bottom) the 
chacarero or small farmer; colonization 
schemes to encourage small farming have not 
been successful. The note of modern Argentina 
is struck by (right) the Cavanagh Building, a 
block of residential flats overlooking the Plaza 
San Martin, centre of Buenos Aires’ ‘West End’ 


Trains now do the journey in a day. The 
railways were largely financed, built and 
managed by British enterprise. By 1939 
British investments in Argentina were estim- 
ated at £500,000,000. 

Immigration was also a European influence 
of far-reaching importance to Argentina. 
Colonial Spain sent adventurers rather than 
colonists. She had no surplus population to 
people these vast possessions. But from 1910 
to 1930 34 million immigrants entered Argen- 
tina, largely from Spain, Italy, Poland and 
Germany. Not all came to stay. It was 
an early practice of Italian labourers to help 
each year with Argentina’s harvesting. ‘The 
Argentines called them golondrinas (swallows). 
But the practice died out, and the broad 


stream of immigration from the beginning of 


this century onwards found its way into 
Argentine life and affairs. 

These immigrants, comprising a movement 
greater than that to any other part of the 
world except the United States, were on the 
whole completely assimilated. ‘lwo factors 
may help to explain this. ‘The bulk of the 
newcomers were Latins; and the immigrants 
tended to increase the urbanization of Argen- 
tina rather than open up the land. There are 
exceptions. German settlers have come to- 
gether in self-contained German-speaking 
communities like those in the remoter areas 
of Misiones in the north and Patagonia in 
the south. I have visited German-speaking 
districts in the Province of Entre Rios where 
there is a striking prevalence of Nordic 
features, where newspapers are published in 
German, and where these farming communi- 
ties have their own Lutheran priests, who are 
also immigrants or the sons of immigrants. In 
other parts of the country there are smaller 
but well-defined communities of Danish, 
Swiss and Welsh settlers. 

Although immigration increased until 1930, 
land settlement schemes in rural areas, initi- 


ated about the middle of last century, gener- 
ally failed to encourage the later immigrants 
to develop their own smallholdings. In a 
country where immigration has been so pro- 
nounced, and where a fifth of the population 
in 1937 was of foreign birth, urbanization has 
undoubtedly been influenced to some degree 
by the continued failure of these schemes. 
Vast estancias remain the predominant feature 
of the Argentine landscape, and the wealth 
and influence of their owners, successors to the 
caudillos of old, are a political as well as a 
social force. “‘Caudillismo has given place to 
capital”, noted an Argentine historian. The 
estancieros are the native capitalists of Argen- 
tina. 

The growth of Buenos Aires, which in 1880 
finally assumed its place as the Federal 
Capital, is an index to the growth of immigra- 
tion. In 1852 it had 76,000 inhabitants. 
Almost doubling with each decade, these 
reached 437,000 in 1887, when more than 
half were of foreign birth. At the turn of the 
century its growth became even more rapid. 
By 1905 it had a million inhabitants. From 
the least important of the colonial cities in the 
Spanish Empire it had become the biggest in 
Latin America, ‘Today it is the second largest 
Latin city in the world, ranking after Paris. 

The extent of urban settlement may be 
gauged from the fact that almost a quarter 
of Argentina’s 13 million people live in 
Buenos Aires, and nearly a third in the remain- 
ing eight cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. 
With the growth of trade, which now accounts 
for more than a quarter of the national in- 
come, there has thus developed a real middle 
class. Its liberal tendencies in _ politics 
threaten the traditional hold of Argentina’s 
land-owning and conservative aristocracy. If 
wartime progress towards industrialization 
continues, even in a much lesser degree, the 
new and potentially moderating influence of 
this middle class on the forms and practices of 
government may in the near future mark an- 
other stage in Argentina’s uneven progress 
towards a stable democracy. Its rising living 
standards have already done much to give the 
Republic more constructive political aims 
than ‘‘a future that is always glorious based on 
a present that is always detestable’. 

For culture as for economic development, 
Argentina has looked to Europe. It is natural 
that France, crucible of the liberal ideas that 
had such a profound influence on Latin 
American emancipation, should have an un- 
shakeable place in Argentine affections. For 
one who experienced it at first hand, the 
consternation with which the people of 
Buenos Aires learned of the French capitula- 
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Argentina’s foreign trade accounts for almost half the foreign trade of all Latin America. No wonder 
a former President stressed Argentina’s intention to avoid “regional distinctions or the separation of 
“continents”. Like those of the members of the British Commonwealth, her economy must seek inter- 
course with the whole world. (Above) Buenos Aires, with nearly 3 million inhabitants, 1s a great 
seaport and a world city. The North Basin, the busiest part of a long water-front, is the docking- 
place of transatlantic liners; in and around the Boston Bank Building, at the hub of the financial 
district, mercantile firms with world-wide connections have thevr offices 


tion in 1941 is hard to forget. The cultural 
bond between Argentina and France un- 
doubtedly has social and religious strands as 
well as political; it may be rooted in a com- 
' mon Latinity. But the whole is greater than 
the parts, and it is a continuing influence. 

With Spain too the bonds of culture are 
strong. Although political currents are not 
without their force in this attachment, I 
have heard an Argentine politician, a strong 
Hispanophile, describe the relationship on 
Argentina’s part as that of an indulgent 
relative rather than a mourning child. The 
general obsession with internal politics that 
is a feature of Argentine life may have 
prompted his remark. It is also conceivable 
that the influence of some 3. million 
Argentines of Italian blood has tended to 
crystallize an understandable attachment to 
the things of Spain. The amalgam of races 
has already produced a distinct Argentine 
outlook. 

In all these various ways, the sea, which 
before the Discovery withheld the New World 
from the Old, has since united Argentina in a 
peculiar way with Europe. 

Distance, geographical difficulties and a 
self-assertive nationalism, born of long internal 
struggle and suspicious of any outside hege- 
mony, have all contributed to Argentina’s 
attitude to Pan-Americanism. In its original 
form, as propounded by Bolivar at the birth 
of the new republics, Pan-American unity 
found little favour with the Argentine 
leaders of the emancipation movement, 
who by their campaigns in Chile and Peru 
had contributed much to the liberation 
of the whole continent. Later Argentine 
Governments came to regard the Monroe 
doctrine both as remote from their own 
problems and as a unilateral instrument of 
United States policy (which, in fact, the 
United States originally claimed it to be). 
‘The new form of Pan-Americanism, in which 
the United States is the driving force, has 
never been freed from this deep-rooted 
suspicion. - 

In its attitude towards international ques- 
tions affecting both the Old World and the 
New, Argentine policy has always leaned 
heavily on its nationalistic impulses rather 
than on any form of Pan-Americanism. In 
this respect Argentina has differed little from 
the other republics, but its greater strength 
has given a more independent twist to its 
traditional policy of avoiding outside commit- 
ments. The so-called A.B.C. treaty of 1915, 
between Argentina, Brazil and Chile, was 
ratified by the other signatories but not by 
Argentina. A remarkable consistency in 


foreign policy is illustrated by the neutrality de- 
clared in the last war by President Irigoyen, 
Argentina’s first Radical President, and the 
policy in this war of President Castillo, repre- 
senting powerful Conservative influences. 

Irigoyen’s policy has been described as 
“neither pro-German nor pro-Ally, but 
simply pro-Argentine’”. And Castillo’s was 
summed up in his speech to the Argentine 
Congress a few months after Pearl Harbour. 
Although the United States was at war, 
Argentina had, like the rest of the Hemisphere 
accorded it the privileges of a non-belligerent 
in respect of Argentine-United States rela- 
tions. In his speech Castillo said: “ The 
Goyernment considers that Argentina’s atti- 
tude in recognizing the United States as 
a non-belligerent is more useful and oppor- 
tune than any other measure. This does 
not mean that Argentina holds herself aloof 
from that country, which is fighting for 
principles that are also Argentina’s principles. 
But foreign policy is not the whole problem of 
a country, and each country must take careful 
account of its own internal situation.” 

Again, at the Pan-American Peace Con- 
ference, held in Buenos Aires in 1936 and 
attended by President Roosevelt, President 
Justo stressed Argentina’s intention of avoid- 
ing any commitments which admitted of 
“regional distinctions or the separation of 
continents’. 

In these illustrations of a traditional out- 
look it is perhaps possible to see more than 
political opportunism. ‘There emerges from 
them an Argentine view of the basis for a 
rapprochement with the United States, for 
friendship with Latin American neighbours, 
and for a closer relationship with the wider 
world of expanding economies and shrinking 
distances. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to this view is 
seen in the growth of the British Common- 
wealth, where from appendages of a European 
power the Dominions have become autono- 
mous growing-points in a cooperation that 
leaves them free to shape their own natural 
growth and policies. So Argentina, moulded 
by history, geography and a vigorously inde- 
pendent social life that still owes much to its 
intercourse with both worlds, is a growing- 
point for hemisphere expansion. So far, it 
has seen the United States as a rival rather 
than a collaborator. But in recent years the 
economy of the whole New World has become 
a potent factor in world relations. By point- 
ing the way to a constructive expansion of 
that economy, the contribution of the United 
States to Argentine history in the making 
should prove more of an example thana threat. 
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A North-West Highland 


Sheep Farm 


by JOCELYN GIBB 


Like all returning soldiers, the men of the Highland Divisions are full of doubt as well as hope; 
doubt as to what has been done in their absence, doubt as to what effective provision 1s being made for 
their future. In the following two articles Lt.-Col. Gibb and Mr Scott-Moncrieff discuss two 
aspects of the Highland problem that are exercising the mind of every Scot: what is to happen to hill 
sheep farming and to what extent should water-power be developed in the national interest? 


THE main hill sheep ground of the Highlands 
of Scotland is spread over the counties of 
Argyll, Perth, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Orkney and Shetland. They have 
a population of 415,000 people and comprise 
an area more than twice the size of Wales. 
The wilder parts of these eight counties sup- 
port just over 1,100,000 breeding ewes (three- 
quarters of them Blackface and the remainder 
mostly of the Cheviot breed) which are esti- 
mated to produce an aggregate of 25,600,000 
pounds of lamb and mutton annually, as well 
as some 4,4.00,000 pounds of wool. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that ‘“‘the mountain 
sheep are sweeter” even though the thieves 
of old did prefer quantity to quality. 


Hill sheep farming in this northern land is 
therefore an industry of no mean national 
importance, but for some years it has been 
declining in prosperity, particularly in the 
western parts, with a corresponding decrease 
in the human stock—that Highland stock, 
renowned the world over, which has given 
the British Army some of its finest fighting men. 

Speaking at Oban in Argyllshire last 
autumn Mr Thomas Johnston, one of the 
most foreseeing and enterprising Secretaries 
of State Scotland has ever had, expressed 
concern at the plight of the hill sheep in- 
dustry and said that: 


I would like to see some definite and immedi- 
ate steps taken for increasing the production on 
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A view across one of the sea lochs, from the author's farm in Wester Ross 
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our hills and for better marketing of its produce; 
because there will be little advantage in having 
an increased output if it is going to result in a 
crash in prices without some security and better- 
ment to the primary producer. 


These were wise and timely words. ‘That 
things are in a bad way is fully explained by 
the Balfour Report on Hill Sheep Farming 
in Scotland, published in January 1944: 
an admirable document which not only 
gives a clear statement of the past and pre- 
sent, but also a broad, constructive pro- 
gramme for the future of the industry. 
Nevertheless, the Report would have been 
much more valuable had its authors been 
able to include profit-and-loss statistics from 
counties further north than Argyll and 
Perth. The Committee admit that the worst 
distress occurs in the northerly counties. 

My farm lies in Wester Ross, 62 miles 
north-west of Inverness and 35 miles from the 
nearest railway station. The country is wild, 
rugged and beautiful, and the younger inhabi- 
tants would be only too happy to stay there 
if better wages and living conditions were 
not attracting them more and more south- 
wards, hardly ever to return except to visit 
the ‘old folk’. Hill farming up there, however, 
has much to offer as a life, for it is full of 
variety and calls for much skill and intelli- 
gence, as a brief account of the yearly cycle 
on our farm will show. 

Our seasonal year really begins in the late 
autumn when we buy our rams. In any 
breeding flock of sheep the type of rams used 
is of high importance and this is especially 
so in a hill flock of Blackfaces. We have 
some 800 of these hardy little sheep on a 
farm of 8000 unfenced acres which rises from 
the sea to 1900 feet and then down again to 
the sea on the other side; for we are on a 
promontory facing out into the Atlantic, 
between two sea lochs. In addition to the 
sheep we have a breeding herd of cattle 
which, like the sheep, live out on the hill the 
whole year round. 

The income from the flock is derived from 
four main sources: the wedder (male) lambs, 
the cast ewes, the two-year-old wedders and 
the wool. A ewe does five or six years on 
the hill, after which she is cast and sold to 
a farmer in milder climes or fattened for 
mutton. Matured wedders meet the war- 
time demand for larger joints. 

The nearest market is fifty miles away and 
here the rams are bought from a breeder on 
the East Coast. They must be carefully 
selected to suit the soil, climate and the stock 
upon which they are to leave their stamp in 
the West. We usually look for a largish 


ram because we are still building up the 
size of our sheep which had sadly diminished 
when we took the farm over nine years ago. 
But size can be over-stressed, and although a 
large animal may command a bigger price in 
the market, the perennial hardiness of the 
flock and its ability to subsist on little food 
have also to be considered. The soil being 
acid, the grazing is sparse and unwholesome 
in the winter; so that survival and stamina 
must never be subordinated to size. 

Four years is the usual period of a ram’s 
service and we buy them as shearlings when 
they are eighteen months old. Mortality is 
high, probably because an animal nurtured 
in softer conditions, even though bred from 
hill stock, cannot survive the unaccustomed 
rough fare and weather. 

Early in December the rams go out on the 
hill with the ewes, to make the lambing begin 
late in April. We discourage it earlier 
because the grass will not have started to 
grow, and grass spells milk for the lambs. 
Moreover the weather, which affects the ewes 
as well as the grass, cannot be defied. 

The shepherd now has a special task to 
perform. On the rough, steep hill, broken 
with crags, gullies and peat-hags, he must 
herd the ewes to the rams and make sure 
that they are all served. Sometimes a ram 
loses interest; he is immediately taken off the 
hill and a substitute released in his place. 
We always keep a few spares ready for this 
purpose, most often a young aspirant who is 
not good enough for a full spell. 

Towards the end of December the rams 
are taken in onto the adjacent arable farm, 
where they are wintered spaciously. Here the 
hoggs, the rising generation born eight months 
back, are also being fed on roots and what 
grass they can find. Time was when these 
hoggs would be sent away in October to the 
East Coast for six months, where they were 
supposed to get a better start for the first 
winter of their life than if they remained at 
home. But we found no physical nor financial 
advantage in this migration. 

As January runs into February the grass 
on the hill deteriorates further and what does 
grow is very tough fare and of low nutritional 
value. Stool-bent and other rushes, and Deer- 
hair are about all there is to offer, because 
the stagnant, peaty soil will sustain little other 
herbage, except on the drier parts where 
there is heather and Mat-grass and Flying- 
bent. If it were not for heather our winter 
death-roll would often be much longer. It is 
a virile plant, throwing out green shoots when 
practically everything else has gone into 
hibernation; and it is said to have an equal 
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The hill sheep farmer 
who possesses, some 
arable land can, at 
present, reap the bene- 
fit of a guaranteed 
price in the fat-stock 
market. In high 
summer selected sheep 
(male lambs, young 
males and cast ewes) 
are fattened for the 
sales on rape, a re- 
silient plant which 
sprouts again if 
rested from feeding 


In May the Blackface 
ewes are fortunate to 
find, among the 
heather and rushes of 
the hill, patches of 
better grazing where 
new growth enables 
them to give their 


lambs enough milk. 
The hill shepherd 
needs keen eyes to see 
that all are thriving 
when there is one 
sheep to six acres or 


more of rough hillside 


Arable land 1s an im- 
portant adjunct of the 
hill sheep farm in 
winter. Here the 
rams, bought from 
the East Coast, are 
wintered spaciously. 
Here also the rising 
female generation, 
or ‘hoggs’, are main- 
tained until April in- 
stead of going to the 
East Coast. The 
rams and hoggs in the 
picture are feeding on 
turnips in February 


feeding value to medium hay. It is not par- 
ticularly succulent, but keeps green even 
when there is snow; and then the sheep can 
eat the taller branches, all else being sub- 
merged. ‘To prosper, however, heather must 
be burnt in strips in the spring on a regular 
seven or ten year rotation. 

In late February some grasses begin to stir 
a bit and in March the decorative Draw-moss 
or Bog-cotton starts to shoot. ‘This gives the 
first real spring bite, much needed because 
the ewes are heavy in lamb and their reserves 
taxed to the utmost. Another early plant 
which the sheep relish is the Sea-pink, or 
Thrift, found on the saltings. 

The first dipping of the year comes at the 
end of March and now the shepherd can 
really begin to see how his stock has wintered. 
All the sheep have to be gathered, and each 
sheep is impregnated in a bath with a liquid 
which repels such diseases as scab and helps 
to deter ticks and the cruel maggot-fly, the 
bane of some west-coast farms. 

A week or so later, depending on the 
weather, the hoggs are taken off the arable 
farm onto their permanent home, the hill. 


The saltings, which 
are entirely covered by 
the sea at high tides. 
Upon them grows the 
Sea-pink, or Thrift, 
which gives an early 
spring bite much re- 
lished by the sheep 
when little else is yet 
green. The ewes 
wander down from the 
hill to seek it at this 
season, a hard one for 
them since they are 
heavy in lamb and 
Sood 1s scarce and poor 


Before this, however, they are all dosed with 
a liver-fluke drench and branded on the horn 
to indicate their age. 

So we come on to the lambing, the most 
strenuous period of the shepherd’s year. 
The hill shepherd is a great man and in some 
ways has a harder task than his counterpart 
on a low-ground farm. ‘The latter has all his 
charges constantly under his eye in a field; 
but the hill shepherd has thousands of acres to 
cover. For many weeks he is never at rest; 
here helping a difficult birth, there putting a 
motherless lamb on a new dam which has got 
plenty of milk but lost her own lamb. Dex- 
terity and perseverance are only part of the 
battle: he is possessed of peculiar senses not 
found in other mortals. 

It is a lovely sight, the hill in May, when 
grass is beginning to show green, the rowans 
and silver birches are budding and the sheep 
are scattered far and wide; the lambs crying 
for their mothers and the ewes answering back 
with a shorter, deeper bleat. Foxes are some- 
times troublesome, particularly if the arrival 
of cubs coincides with the birth of most of the 
lambs. Nothing does a vixen favour more for 


(Opposite, top) The arable farm on the 
author’s property, seen from the hill ground in 
late summer. Rape, oats and root crops are 
growing. Valuable as it 1s to the hill farmer 
owning sheep alone, arable ground 1s essential uf 
(bottom) hay is to be provided for the winter 
Seeding of hill cattle, which (above) improve the 
herbage all the year round by eating down in the 
summer the long grasses spurned by the sheep. 
They need, however, additional winter feeding 
to ensure their producing calves 


her litter than a piece of choice Blackface 
lamb. 

So into June, when we hope the new grass 
will sprout sufficiently for the ewes to give 
enough milk. The shepherd is ever watchful 
for sheep which dry up, though now the 
lambs begin to nibble grass for themselves. 
Meantime he is careful not to be too informa- 
tive about the probable number of lambs and 
we only inquire tactfully in very guarded and 
general terms. 

- Late in June the wedder lambs are cas- 
trated and the barren ewes are shorn, 
together with some of the hoggs. The main 
clipping, however, takes several days in the 
middle of July, provided the weather allows; 
all the rest of the flock is then shorn, except 
the lambs which are sorted and marked, the 
males and females falling pretty even. At 
last we can see what sort of lambing there 
has been and assess the general condition of 
the whole stock. We usually achieve a lamb 
crop of from 70 to 75 per cent of the number 
of ewes served. At one time we only pro- 
cured 40 per cent or even lower. 

The wool is packed in huge bags, each 
taking about 14 cwt., ready to go off by 
steamer down to Glasgow where it is weighed 
and paid for at a controlled price of 1s. 44d. 
a pound. An average ewe produces a fleece 
of about 4 pounds. 


The lambs are more independent by this 
time so that in August they can be weaned, 
which at first promotes a good deal of bleat- 
ing. We are now beginning to prepare for 
the sales, which start in the middle of the 
month and go on weekly into October. Fora 
few weeks before selling them we feed our 
lambs, wedders and cast ewes on rape speci- 
ally grown for the purpose. ‘This we fence in 
strips so that the plant can sprout again after 
being given a rest. Prices obtained in the 
sales, as explained later, depend largely on 
good management at this stage. 

The selection of ewes for casting is another 
important factor in management. I have 
said that a ewe should do five or six seasons; 
but she may not last the course, due perhaps 
to continued barrenness or refusing to succour 
her lamb, or bad teeth, or udder trouble. If 
we are doubtful, out she goes; unless there 
was a poor lamb crop in the previous year, 
resulting in too few gimmers—young maiden 
ewes of eighteen months—to draft into the 
flock. 

There are two more dippings yet to carry 
out, one late in August and the other early 
in November. ‘There is also the valuable 
inoculation of the younger sheep against 
braxy, a form of acute indigestion prevalent 
in the autumn which can be very serious 
without the vaccine and nearly always fatal. 
Furthermore all the sheep must have their 
tot of liver-fluke medicine, with a double 
dose if worms are suspected. ‘These last 
two pests, though not always directly causing 
death, will impoverish a sheep badly if not 
checked; and we cannot afford to support 
skin and bones. 

So the year’s cycle is completed and we 
must again look to our rams to see what there 
is to sell and what to buy. There are the 
books to be made up so that we may know 
where we stand. Can we survive another 
year? What improvements can we make in 
our system? Are we wasting our time farming 
in this remote and forgotten part of the 
country? Will the various forms of subsidy, 
which now make our operations economically 
possible, be continued? 

Herein lies our chief problem; and if the 
taxpayer—including, probably, the reader of 
this article—is to give us a satisfactory answer, 
he must be convinced that we shall give him 
a satisfactory return on his money. I will 
assume that he is not one of those who think 
the Highlands should be abandoned alto- 
gether to their pristine wild state—a mere 
holiday ground for people from the south; 
and that he would regard their further de- 
population as a national disaster. If, how- 
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ever, the people are to remain, the utmost use 
must be made of local assets and potential- 
ities; and, first among these, of the soil. 

The subsidy that is having the most 
directly beneficial effect on the condition of 
the soil is the one paid by the Government on 
hill cattle. This has undoubtedly been of 
value to the Highlands quite apart from the 
immediate cash benefit. Through decades of 
extractive farming the hill land has become 
impoverished; partly from what the sheep 
have not grazed, for they are peculiar feeders. 
An agriculturist once said that they have a 
golden hoof but a poisonous tooth. He might 
have added, however, that too much hoof 
creates a sour land; for it also suffers where 
they graze to excess. The soil’s productive- 
ness can be regained to some extent by drain- 
age; and also by increasing the number of 
cattle on the hill. They improve the herbage 
all the year round, both by eating down in 
the summer the long grasses spurned by the 
sheep and by their manure. 

So beneficial is their action that there is a 
cry in some quarters to exclude sheep from 
the hills and substitute cattle. But if the 
number of sheep that can be maintained on a 
hill grazing is determined by the amount it 
can winter, this axiom applies far more to 
cattle; for they cannot be brought into good 
enough condition to bear a calf in the 
summer without being hand-fed in the 
winter. And although cattle contribute 
nothing but good to the grazings, to summer 
cattle only, by buying in spring and selling 
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Shearing takes place 
in June or July. An 
average ewe produces 
annually a fleece 
worth about 5s. 6d. at 
the price—more than 
double pre-war— 
which the Government 
is at present paying 


in autumn, is hardly profitable. 

Thus the solution probably lies in a 
judicious blending of sheep and beef cattle, 
the latter being assisted from arable ground 
in the valleys. Here there should be milch 
cows (which can also go on the hill in the 
summer) sufficient for local supplies. The 
possession of some arable ground is, for this 
and another reason shortly to be stated, a 
great advantage to the hill farmer. In fact, 
I would never take on a hill farm unless it 
boasted some cultivable ground. 

So far as the sheep themselves are con- 
cerned, the subsidy of prime importance is 
that paid annually for every breeding ewe 
and gimmer kept on the hill under natural 
conditions. It varies from 6s. to 8s. a year 
and is a war-time measure. If this help is to 
be continued and other assistance is to be 
furnished, it must be aimed at giving the 
farmer a fresh and good start so that once 
properly established he does not keep return- 
ing to the State asking for more. Lord 
Balfour’s Committee are almost: certainly 
right, though not everywhere applauded, in 
recommending a limit to the period during 
which grants should be provided; and they 
are also right, though again adversely criti- _ 
cized in some quarters, in advising a certain 
measure of wise control and guidance to see 
that the money is spent on the right lines. 
About the direction of these lines there can 
be a good deal of argument. 

For instance, some advocate the daily hand- 
feeding of ewes on the hill in the winter. It is 


After 
wool 
large 


across the sea loch, and 
carried up to the road. 
Thence wt is taken by 


lorry 


pier for dispatch by 
steamer to Glasgow 


shearing the 
as packed in 
bags, brought 


to the nearest 


contended that the winter feeding would 
result in a bigger and better ewe, and, of 
course, bigger and better and more lambs. 
But would it pay? Like a drug, once begun 
on any scale it becomes indispensable; and 


there would be deaths and damage when snow 


or other bad weather conditions prevented 
the sheep being fed regularly. Furthermore, 
the hardiness and frugality of the flock would 
be bound to suffer. So it is probable that the 
ultimate cost of feeding a nutritious and large 
enough daily ration to show any results in the 
individual sheep would be greater than the 
advantages accruing. The Rowett Research 
Institute is now carrying out some valuable 
experiments on this subject. 

A third subsidy which affects the fortunes of 
the hill sheep farmer is the guaranteed price 
paid in the fat-stock market by the Ministry of 
Food. The sheep that go to the fat-stock 
market are weighed and assessed alive by the 
Ministry’s officials who pay so much a pound, 
according to size and quality. Thus the good 
farmer benefits by his skill in selecting, 
fattening and grading his lambs, cast ewes 
and wedders for this market. The majority 
of farmers, however, possess no cultivated 
land and as they can seldom get their lambs 
fat enough on the hill they are forced to sell 
in the store market which is as uncertain as 
west-coast weather. Here they are at the 
mercy of prices which rise or fall according to 
the total numbers of sheep available. Often 
the better the lambing season the worse the 
prices, so that neither quantity nor quality 
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give much advantage. 
Mr Thomas Johnston has been quoted 
above as appreciating the importance of 


better marketing and stable prices. These 
would be largely secured if the present system 
of grading in the fat-stock market could be 
perpetuated with certain modifications after 
the war. It not only ensures a minimum 
price for the farmer who can achieve that 
market; it also helps the farmer who has to 
rely on the store sales. Here prices are steadied 
both by the smaller supply and by the de- 
mands of low ground farmers who fatten 
their purchases for grading later on. ‘These 
demands would be very much keener if the 
premium on light-weight fat sheep and lambs, 
abolished during the war, could be restored, 
as it encourages arable farmers to buy in the 
store markets from the hill breeds as well as 
from the heavier types. 

Few realize how much low-ground farmers, 
in England as well as Scotland, depend on the 
hill flocks for supplies of sheep. Besides the 
young sheep which are used either for fatten- 
ing or breeding, a ewe cast from the hill may 
be good enough for several more seasons 
on a lowland farm before she is turned 
into mutton; and when served by a Border 
Leicester or Down ram, will produce a 
very useful cross-bred lamb. At the present 
time grass is scarce, because of the war-time 
need for cereals; but when peace reigns there 
should be a gradual reversion to pasture and 
with it a demand for just this type of sheep. 
If they are to disappear from the hills alto- 
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gether, where is the low-ground farmer to go 
for his hill Blackface and Cheviot sheep? 
The marketing of hill-grown wool needs 
attention no less than that of hill mutton and 
lamb. The wool gives the farmer about a 
fifth of his total revenue; and while the 
relatively poor quality of the Blackface fleece 
may provide less reason for a proper selling 
organization than is the case with other wools, 
the Cheviot fleece is valuable for tweeds and 
hosiery. Blackface wool, on the other hand, 
is mainly used for carpets and coarse tweeds. 
If this could be grown without its coarse 
fibres it too could be turned into good tweeds, 
hosiery and rugs, thus considerably augment- 
ing local spinning and weaving industries. But 
as such ‘improvement’ could only be achieved 


RECEIPTS 


170 wedder lambs @ ais. £178 10 oO 
| 150 cast ewes @ oe Nin Wp elyse Core Ko) 
| 2000 Ib. wool @ 1s. 44d. 137 10 0 
500 ewes, subsidy @ 7s.. 175 0 O 
£678 10 o 
Debit 620 10 oO 

| Total return on capital . £58 0 0 


| Rates . 4 10 0 
| General insurance and 
small repairs. - 6 10 0 
Shepherd’s wages . 203 10 O 
Extra labour 5 2 282% (Oo 
Wy icaee hoggs, 160 @ . 
160 0 Oo 
Taser of ‘sheep, wool: | 
| etc. . 25) 10) 550 
Sheep dip, vaccines, 
drenches, etc. . 1 GON O 0:4) 
Purchase of rams . 75 AOR ORI08} 
| Sundry expenses . LO nOnEOn 
£620 10 oO 


guaranteed prices for wool and for fat sheep 
and lambs—if he can fatten them. 

The size of our typical farm will be limited 
by the number of ewes a hill shepherd can 
herd. ‘This may be taken as 500 ewes, pro- 
vided that the ground is not too high and 
broken and he is given extra help at gather- 
ings. One sheep to six acres and a rent of gd. 
per acre are the averages for hill farms in the 
eight Highland counties. These and other 
factors would give a yearly account somewhat 
as in the table below. 

Estimates of the capital invested by our 
farmer—that is to say, the price of the stock 
when he enters his farm—might vary con- 
siderably. But a reasonable computation for 
the value of his 500 ewes and gimmers with 


BESTS 


Rent, 3000 acres @ ES £112 10 0 | 


at the expense of the weather resistance of 
the animal, it might be very ill-advised. 

Apart from the general problem of its 
marketing, all the wool produced during the 
war has been bought and stored by the 
Government. Hill farmers are naturally 
concerned to know what will happen at the 
end of hostilities, when their current clip may 
well have to compete in a glutted market; 
unless the Government continues to buy, 
which it is unlikely to do indefinitely. 

Here, then, is the economic background o: 
the hill sheep farmer. He is at present sup- 
ported, as has been seen, by certain Govern- 
ment subventions; their importance to him 
may best be shown by drawing up an imagin- 
ary, but typical, account. For our farmer to 
possess arable ground is the exception; so we 
will say he has none. He is also unlikely to 
be running cattle. Thus he will benefit by 
three subventions: by the direct subsidy on 
breeding ewes and gimmers and by the 
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their lambs, the hoggs and the rams, would be 
£1400. On this capital the return shown 
above would represent about 4 per cent. 
And out of that, income tax might still have 
to be paid. 

Of the factors entering into the account, 
those on the ‘payments’ side are unlikely to 
diminish. Wintering might, it is true, cost 
less when there is more grassland on arable 
farms; wages go on mounting and a fall seems 
improbable. The ‘receipts’ column, on the 
other hand, is full of uncertainty. The 
average of the annual prices for wedder lambs 
for the whole of Scotland in 1939-41 was only 
19s. 11d. and before the war 15s. a head was 
frequently a top price in the far North. 
Moreover the average of the annual prices for 
Blackface wool in the ten years 1929-39 was 
only 7d. a pound. 

It will be seen, therefore, that without the 
Government subventions our farmer will not 
make both ends meet. But it has been sug- 
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Among many needs of the thinly-populated Highlands are piers, adequate for a coasting steamer to 


come alongside, with approach roads. 


There 1s deep enough water all along a coast indented with 


sea lochs to afford excellent natural facilities for cheap transport of the Highland farmer’s produce 


and his bulkier supplies such as fertilizers. 


The privately built prer seen above serves the author's 


farm (ro miles distant) in peace time and the steamer makes fortnightly visits from Glasgow 


gested earlier that by combining other farm- 
ing practices in the hills and valleys with hill 
sheep farming, its economic prospects can be 
greatly improved. Moreover, the salvation 
of the Highlands is not dependent on farming 
alone; the right employment of many other 
resources is needed to establish a thriving 
community. Itis for Mr Johnston’s successor, 
ably advised by the Committees set up by his 
Scottish Council of State, a body compris- 
ing ex-Secretaries of State for Scotland, 
to help develop and coordinate all these 
resources: agriculture; forestry; water-power; 
scenery; sporting assets. They should bear in 
mind the need for roads and piers to serve 
many purposes, amongst others the brief 


seasonal tourist trade; they should seek to 
ensure that water-power is used for local 
benefit, including the development of local 
industries, and should not omit to curb any 
tendency of the Hydro-Electric Board to 
deface the beautiful landscape merely in 
order to export white-coal outside the High- 
lands. None of these factors should be con- 
sidered alone, but each as part of a whole 
scheme which will largely depend for success 
upon the soil and its balanced use being 
accorded a prominent place. 

Given real hope, the Highland people will 
certainly not betray any confidence the rest of 
the country is willing to place in them and 
their future. 
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“White Coal’ and the High- 
land Landscape 


by GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


Tue technical advisers of the North of Scot- 
land Hydro-Electric Board have divided the 
Highland area into one hundred and two 
divisions, each with its proposed scheme for 
development. These divisions cover almost the 
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whole of the Highland area save for the lesser 
islands and a strip near the eastern seaboard. 

What exactly are the proposals under con- 
sideration? ‘To some degree this is still a 
matter of conjecture, for the Board has to date 


Full details are not yet published 


of the majority of the 102 de- 


velopment schemes proposed by 


the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board. But it is 
possible to show on a map the 
limit of the area for which the 
Schemes are envisaged. (Oppo- 


site) Wild country at the head- 
waters of the Lyon, a spawning 


place for salmon which 1s 


threatened with ‘dehydration’ 


published details of only a 


few of its schemes. Even 


such details as are published 


are often misleading. At the 
Court of Inquiry held on the 
Loch Sloy scheme, consider- 
able modifications had been 


made to the published pro- 


posals, while it is admitted that 


in the case of two of the other 


schemes detailed, those for 


Loch Morar and the Gairloch 


district, more extensive flood- 


ing is intended at a later date. 


However, the general inten- 
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Limit of hydro-electric 


tions of the Board are known, 


development schemes = 


and these have given rise to 
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widespread concern for the 
future of the Highlands. _ 

It is important that it should be realized 
that the Scottish Highlands do not lend them- 
selves naturally to the large-scale generation 
of electricity in any manner comparable with 
such countries as Norway and Switzerland. 
In only three places in the Highlands is there 
comparable water-storage coupled. with the 
necessary fall. ‘Two of these are the schemes 
already developed at Fort William and 
Kinlochleven. The third is Loch Quoich, 
for which four separate (but all rather drastic) 
schemes of development were thrown out of 
Parliament before the war. Everywhere else, 
elaborate engineering is required, damming 
and tunnelling and the building of pipe-lines, 
for a comparatively modest return in the way 
of power. 

This is a factor that has given rise to strong 
criticism of the schemes now bemg planned. 
It is argued that the complete changing of 
the natural drainage of the countryside, en- 
tailing often the withdrawal of water from 
one watershed into another, is a dangerous 
and undesirable procedure. Furthermore, 
large-scale flooding of fertile land along the 
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shores of lochs and rivers will bring desolation 
to whole countrysides. Hill sheep-farms are 
dependent upon such acreages of fertile and 
sheltered land for necessary crops and winter 
feeding. ‘The flooding of a few acres may 
sterilize enormous areas of hillside. 

It is further argued that the Board has 
shown no serious concern for the natural 
beauty of the Highlands: such as was shown 
in similar schemes carried out in Switzerland. 
When the Act constituting the Board was 
passed by Parliament in 1943, promises of 
advisory committees on amenity and fisheries 
were accepted as adequate safeguards. How- 
ever, as has been revealed by the Pitlochry 
scheme—which was rejected by both these 
committees—it seems that the Board is not 
bound to pay any attention to their recom- 
mendations. Massive power stations and 
pipe-lines are not an asset to the scenery. 
Dry river-beds have a desolate appearance. 
And artificial reservoirs are usually ugly, 
because their banks cannot take a sweet 
natural form since the water content is not 
constant. 
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(Above) Loch Quoich, nobly placed 
among the heights of Western Inverness- 
shire. By one of the schemes, this loch 
would be dammed and the level of its 
waters would fluctuate, destroying its 
natural beauty. (Left) Little harm will be 
done by the initial proposal to raise the level 
of Loch Morar by three feet; but the scenery 
will be quite spoilt uf it is later raised a 
Surther forty feet. (Opposite) Under other 
schemes, part of the historic Pass of Killie- 
crankie (where Bonnie Dundee was killed) 
will be flooded, part bereft of water. It is 
near the popular holiday resort of Pitlochry 


(Left) The low country around 
Loch Garry is among the land to b 
flooded if the hydro-electric schemes 
are applied, with the loss of much 
fertile ground which the Highland 
community cannot afford. (Below) 
The sprightly stream that flows 
through Glen Tilt ts one of thos. 
threatened with early disappear- 
ance. The drying-up of such a 
river 1s ltke taking the soul from the 
body, and leaves a singular dead- 
ness over the landscape. (Oppo- 
site) The river Earn runs through 
lovely and accessible country: there 
as grave danger that all the 
streams of this valley will be 
diverted into reservoirs, leaving the 
river-beds dry 
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Feeling has been particularly high over the 
Pitlochry scheme, since it entails the flood- 
ing of a countryside very popular amongst 
summer visitors and the most important 
source of income to the people of the district. 
This scheme would seem to be only the first 
part of a comprehensive tapping of the whole 
watershed of the Tay. Besides the Tummel 
and the Perthshire Garry, this will affect the 
rivers Tarfand Tilt and the headwaters of the 
Dee, Loch Rannoch, Loch Lochay, and Lochs 
Tay and Dochart. Apart from the damage to 
amenity, these schemes will deprive of their 
waters all the tributaries of the Tay in which 
the salmon spawn. These are the principal 
breeding-grounds of the salmon in British 
waters, and help to populate all the High- 
land rivers. Salmon fishing is an important 
and. valuable industry, even apart from 
sporting rights, and many fishermen are 


dependent upon it in the estuary of the Tay 
and along the coast. 

The neighbouring watershed, draining 
into the Earn, is equally threatened by 
the schemes for Strath Bran, Glen Lednock 
and Loch Earn. The power from all these 
schemes is not intended for local use, but the 
‘white coal’ is to be exported to Newcastle and 
other industrial areas. 

Itis true that if vast quantities of power were 
to be obtained, much might have to be 
sacrificed. But in fact the quantity of power 
is very small indeed. It has been computed 


that the equivalent of all the water-power 
resources of the Highlands, including those 
already developed, together with all the 
hydro-electric power now obtained in Eng- 
land and Wales, as well as that to be gained 
under the Severn Barrage scheme, could be 
produced for about five million tons of coal 


_ The Falls of Lochay and many other Highland waterfalls will be drained of their 
waters, when these are abstracted and diverted into pipe-lines to supply the power houses for which 
the hydro- -clectric schemes provide 


per annum, or about 2} per cent of the whole 
national output in 1938; so that the proper 
utilization of our coal resources would make 
the sacrifice of the Highland scene quite un- 
necessary. 

It is the Board’s claim that the sale of 
power to industrial areas will enable it to 
develop schemes for the provision of power in 
the Highland area itself. But Highland needs 
can easily be met by small-scale generation, 
requiring practically no flooding. Nor has 
the Board any powers to bring industry, or 
to make any comprehensive plans for the 
Highland area. _ 

This is one of the most perplexing factors 
in the whole business. For the control of 
‘development’ in closely populated areas 
there exist, in Scotldnd as in England, joint 
regional planning authorities with consider- 
able powers, covering the greater part of the 
Lowlands. No such authority exists for the 
Highlands, empowered to coordinate the 
views of local authorities and other bodies 
which are respons ble for the public interest 
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as a whole. Yet almost the entire Highland 
region is subject to development by the Hydro- 
Electric Board, whose terms of reference are 
limited to the production and sale ofelectricity. 
The Board displays no responsibility to the 
Highland people, although its parliamentary 
charter obliges it to do so. Instead it only 
expresses a pious hope that industrial concerns 
will make use of the facilities it can offer them 
in the way of power. Even if this power were 
to be cheaper than is likely to be the case, it is 
extremely doubtful whether any factories will 
be tempted to leave the accessible south for 
the remote north. Electric power is only a 
small item in industrial costing, except in the 
case of the electrometallurgical and electro- 
chemical industries. ‘These industries need 
power in vast quantities. But, because of the 
high costs prevailing, it is now accepted as 
pretty certain that there can be no further de- 
velopments along these lines in the Highlands. 

It is true that under its charter the Board 
must meet local requirements, but these are 
not likely to be large where most of the habit- 
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Rising waters during the process of flooding the shores of Loch Treig, as part of the 


Fort William scheme. 
totally submerged in the reservoir 


able ground is flooded. Moreover, the cost 
of transforming a large volume of power down 
to local needs is bound in many cases to make 
the price prohibitive. 

The Highland problem is an old and diffi- 
cult one. More than any other regional 
problem it requires the sympathetic considera- 
tion of a comprehensive planning authority. 
The Highlands have for long been a distressed 
area, and yet they are the home of one of the 
most vigorous and fertile stocks in the British 
Isles. ‘There is no need here to pay tribute 
to the services rendered to their ‘country 
by Highlanders during the war. And _ the 
Highland qualities are the product of the 
native way of life. 

Certainly industry should, and can be 
developed in the Highlands. But it should 
be on a small scale, compatible with the life, 
and with the produce, of an agricultural and 
fishing community. Such industry would be 
much helped by the improvement of com- 
munications, roads and bridges, which are 
at present very bad. Systematic re-afforesta- 


The shepherd's house, here shown evacuated and partly demolished, is now 


tion, properly combined with fresh agri- 
cultural development, would provide useful 
employment and increase the population. A 
very important source of income could be 
opened up by the encouragement of the tourist 
industry, so as to make the Highlands more 
accessible for the re-creative leisure of the 
industrial population. 

All this would be materially assisted by 
hydro-electric development on a small scale. 
Unfortunately, schemes of a small nature do 
not appeal to the enterprise of either engineers 
or contractors, who seem to carry most in- 
fluence with the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board. It is therefore greatly to be 
hoped that before irreparable harm is done the 
Government will give the Highlands regional 
consideration, and institute a proper planning 
authority. The concept of planning has been 
introduced just because of the human tend- 
ency to exploit isolated resources regardless 
of the general good. The Board as it exists is 
perpetuating this major evil of the industrial 
age. 
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The Black Sea Coast 


of Turkey 


by IONA and DENIS WRIGHT 


Turkey’s Black Sea coast, stretching for about 
600 miles from its western end at the entrance 
to the Bosphorus eastwards to the Russian 
frontier near Batum, can only be reached by 
railway at two points—Zonguldak, the im- 
portant coal-producing town some 145 sea 
miles from Istanbul, and Samsun, a little more 
than midway between the Bosphorus and the 
Russian frontier. Consequently this fertile 
and, for the most part, beautiful coast with its 
many little towns and villages relies almost 
exclusively on shipping for communications. 
The traveller who wishes to visit its eastern 
shores either sails from Istanbul or goes by 
train from Ankara to Samsun, a thirty-hour 
journey, where he joins the tri-weekly Istan- 
bul steamer which in peace-time conditions 


takes just over twenty-four hours to reach ’ 


Trebizond from Samsun, and the better part 
of another day to reach Hopa, the terminal 
port a few miles from the Russian frontier. 
As a result of the Turkish Cabotage Law 
only Turkish ships are permitted to take part 
in the coastal trade and the regular steamers, 
which always combine cargo with passenger 
traffic, are run by the State Shipping Lines 
(Devlet Deniz Yollari). ‘These steamers, which 
are foreign built, vary in size from the 5275 
gross registered tons of the s.s. Ege to the 2539 
g.r.t. of the s.s. Erzerum, and are comfort- 
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able and clean except on the steerage decks 
which are usually a seething mass of soldiers, 
peasant families, goats, sheep and other live- 
stock. The food served is of course Turkish, 
but except for vegetables cooked in oil the 
European normally takes easily to Turkish 
cooking with its gorba (soup), dolma (rice and 
nuts wrapped in vine leaves), bzber (stuffed 
peppers), sis kebab (squares of meat roasted 
on skewers), pilaf (boiled rice with meat or 
chicken) and sweets—usually stewed fruits or 
milk puddings very like our own. 

Apart from Zonguldak there are no har- 
bours where steamers can tie up alongside a 
quay. Ships therefore lie out in the open road- 
stead a mile or more off-shore and loading 
and unloading is done from immense lighters 
with curved ends looking rather like Roman 
galleys. It is a slow process at the best of 
times: in winter and spring when storms are 
frequent a boat may be held up several days 
at one little port (there are seventeen ports of 
call on the regular Istanbul-Hopa run) wait- 
ing for the weather to abate sufficiently to 
enable the lighters to get alongside. It is a 
curious fact that these Black Sea storms blow up 
more or less regularly each year and calendars 
are published giving the dates when they can 
be expected. Each storm has its traditional 
name—Storm of the Flowers, Storm of the Fish, 
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From Istanbul to Hopa there ave seventeen ports of call, and at only one can steamers come along- 
side. Elsewhere lighters serve ships in the open roadsteads, a mile or more off-shore 


Passengers crowd the steerage decks, since travel between the towns and villages, isolated among 
coastal mountains, is almost exclusively by sea. Many women still veil their faces in the garsaf 


Storm of the Quail and so on—which were 
certainly in use in the early days of the 19th 
century and probably go back much earlier. 
In the spring of 1943 the writers of this article 
were held up five days at Samsun by bad 


weather and took the almost record time of 


twelve days to reach Trebizond from Istanbul 
by ship though, despite the stormy weather, 
the journey would have been done quicker if 
war-time restrictions had not prevented ships 
from moving during the hours of darkness. 

Many of the place-names on this coast are 
of Greek origin and serve to remind the 
traveller of the Jason legend (there is a Yasun 
Burnu—Cape Jason—west of Ordu) and of the 
fact that the Greeks were the first to colonize 
the southern shores of the Euxine. The 
modern Sinop, Unye and Fatsa were the 
ancient Sinope (the birthplace of Diogenes), 
Oenoe and Phadisane: Giresun was the 
Cerasus which tradition says gave its name to 
the cherry: Trebizond (or Trabzon as it is 
now spelt) was once Trapezus: Of and Rize 
were the Ophius and Rhizus of the Greeks— 
to mention but a few examples. 

Samsun, the ancient Amisus, is a straggling, 
untidy town built on the low-lying marshy 
ground between the mouths of the Kizil 
Irmak and the Yesil Irmak (the Halys and 
Iris of the Greeks) and is the centre of the 
Black Sea tobacco trade. According to some 
experts the best tobacco in the world is pro- 
duced in this region, particularly at Bafra, a 
few miles west of Samsun. The main Ameri- 
can tobacco companies have for many years 
had buyers permanently stationed at Samsun, 
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Hazel-nuts are the 
great crop of the hilly 
coastal belt’ between 
Ordu and Hopa. Ina 
good year about 60,000 
tons are gathered 


(Opposite) The 
ruined “Golden Palace’ 
of the Emperors of 
Trebizond. Built be- 
tween two deep ravines, 
it was virtually im- 
pregnable except from 
the south 


for in nearly all the popular brands of 
American cigarettes there is a.blend of real 
Turkish tobacco which, more likely than not, 
has been grown in this area. Bafra is also 
famous for its caviare which compares in 
quality with Russian caviare from the Caspian. 
In peace-time Samsun is the most important 
Turkish port on the Black Sea, linked by rail- 
way with Sivas and Central Anatolia and the 
eastern Mediterranean ports of Mersin and 
Iskanderun. Ships came to Samsun from 
Bulgarian and Rumanian ports loaded with 
the manufactured goods of Germany and 
Central Europe and returned with primary 
produce from the coast and the interior— 
minerals, nuts, mohair and dried fruits. 

East of Samsun the coast is low-lying but 
gradually the hills draw closer to the water’s 
edge so that from the ship, which sails close 
inshore past Ordu and Trebizond to Rize and 
Hopa, one gets the impression that the thickly 
wooded hills are rising sheer from the sea. 
Sometimes they appear to recede slightly as a 
mountain stream cuts its way through a steep 
gorge down to the shore and it is here, in the 
breaks in the hills, that are clustered the small 
villages and towns where the ship stops for an 
hour or so to discharge much-needed supplies. 
On the return journey, she usually stays 
longer to load local produce which is shipped 
to Samsun or Istanbul for distribution and 
sale. 

This hilly coastal belt between Ordu and 
Hopa is one of the finest hazel-nut-producing 
areas in the world. In pre-war days Germany 
was the main buyer of Turkish hazel-nuts 


which were used in the making of chocolate 
and were also crushed for their oil. Today 
England and America buy them. 

The nuts, known in Turkish as findik, are 
grown on the seaward slopes of the coastal 
hills, in groves of a few acres in size, by 
peasant farmers who cultivate them along 
with regular crops of maize, fruit and vege- 
tables. The damp, mild climate of this part 
of Turkey is specially suited to the cultivation 
of the nuts and little artificial aid is necessary. 
Not only the villagers but many of the in- 
habitants of the towns own small hazel-nut 
groves and certain members of their families 
will attend to the harvest in August and early 
September, while the remainder continue 
their normal business of cobbling, tailoring, 
harness-making or whatever other occupation 
they may have. 

In order to keep up the quality of the nuts 
the State through the Agricultural Bank 
(Ztraat Bankasi) each year fixes a date before 
which harvesting may not begin and it is a 
punishable offence to pick the nuts pre- 
maturely: also nuts for export have to be 
graded and their quality checked before 
export is permitted. In order to help the 
peasants the Agricultural Bank has organized 
co-operative groups among the growers, 
advises them on the latest developments in 
nut cultivation and will advance loans if 


necessary against the security of their crops. 
Good and poor crops usually follow in alter- 
nate years: in a good year a total of about 
60,000 tons of unshelled nuts is gathered. 
Harvesting is usually carried out by women 
and the younger members of the family and 
has something of the animation of hop- 
picking in Kent. After picking, the green nut 
in its husk and shell is laid out in the sun to 
dry: in a few days the husk is easily removed. 
The nuts in their shells are then usually carted 
down to the coast where they are spread in 
huge stretches on the sands to dry further. 
As there is virtually no tide in the Black Sea 
and the sand is firm this provides a large even 
surface for drying, which is an important 
process because badly dried nuts soon be- 
come rotten and worm-riddled. The nuts are 
then either put into sacks and weighed, or 
sent to one of the local cracking firms whose 
machines ingeniously remove the shell at 
break-neck speed without damaging the nut. 
In normal times the greater part of the nut 
crop is exported, the little that is retained 
for local consumption being used mostly ‘in 
cake-making or roasted whole for eating. The 
shells are used in the mangal or braziers, with 
which the peasants and others heat their 
houses in winter; they give out an excellent 
warmth so that in cold weather the nut- 
cracking firms do a brisk trade with ‘fuel’ 


Frebizond, the Black Sea terminus of an ancient trade route to the East, was the capital of a Roman 
province and, from 1204 to 1461, of an independent Greek Empire. (Above, top) A Turkish and 
a Russian ship side by side in the anchorage. (Bottom) The church of the Golden-Headed Virgin, 
once the cathedral of Imperial Trebizond, is now the main mosque of the town 


Lacking railway communication with the interior, Trebizond’s importance has declined; but it 
abounds in reminders of the past. (Above, top) The Molos Harbour, dating from Roman times, 
is used by local schooners. Behind it rises the flat- topped Boz Tepe, known to the Greeks 
as Mount Mithrios. (Bottom) Latticed windows on a house surviving from an older Turkey 
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which in Europe is consigned to the dust-bin. 
Giresun and Trebizond are the centres of 
the nut trade and locally built schooners with 
graceful, sharp-pointed sails bring the nuts 
from outlying districts to one or other of the 
two ports. There is keen commercial rivalry 
between them: both have their Nut Exchanges 
where dealers buy from the growers, while 
Giresun perhaps rightly claims that her long 
almond-shaped filberts are more popular 
in Europe than the rounded nut from the 
Trebizond area: at Giresun each year there 
is much rejoicing and a gay little ceremony 
to mark the first shipment of the new crop. 
Trebizond, however, has other claims to 
importance. Historically it is the most 
famous of all the Black Sea towns, and the 
natural beauty of its situation, too, does not 
disappoint the imagination of the traveller 
who arrives wondering whether it can live up 
to the magic sound ofits name. James Bryce, 
who visited it in 1877, wrote: “Trebizond 
dwells in my memory asa sort of enchanted 
city. . . . Its situation is wonderfully beauti- 
ful, with the serrated range of Lazistan on the 
one side, a group of snowy peaks plunging 
into a deep sea, and on the other the bold, 
bluff cape on whose top tradition places the 
encampment of the Ten Thousand Greeks.” 
‘The crowded houses of the town, painted 
white and pink and blue, rise steeply one 
above the other from the water’s edge, and 
towering above them all is the flat-topped 
Boz Tepe, the Mount Mithrios of the Greeks, 
which is an unmistakable landmark from far 
out to sea. ‘Tall dark cypresses and slender 
white minarets add to the enchantment. The 
streets are narrow and cobbled, with open- 
fronted shops: motor traffic is rare, so that 
pedestrians usually prefer to follow the pack- 
horses and strings of donkeys down the middle 
of the streets. There is an air of immutability 
about the place which one feels cannot 
have changed much since the busy days 
when most of the trade between Europe and 
Persia passed along the ancient caravan route 
from Trebizond to Tabriz. No modernizing 
railway has yet reached Trebizond, whose 
nearest railway station is some 200 miles 
away at Agskale, in the interior, so that the 
traveller finds here much of the old Turkey 
that he had perhaps thought had been swept 
away by Ataturk. The peasant women are 
still veiled by the ¢arsaf or headcloth: there 
are special afternoon performances of the 
* cinema for women only: a woman is rarely 
seen in a public restaurant and there is no 
social life such as has developed in other 
Turkish towns during the last twenty years. 
Perhaps it is not without significance that 
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Trebizond is still without its public statue of 
Atatiirk, though the fine new Lycée and 
hospital built near the shore on the western 
outskirts of the town are sufficient memorial 
in themselves to his stimulating and reforming 
genius. ne : aad 

There is tauch in Trebizond to remind one 
of its historic past. The half-submerged 
breakwaters of the harbour which the Em- 
peror Hadrian is said to have built when 
Trapezus was the capital of the Roman 
province of Pontus Cappadocius are visible 
and this harbour, which is known by its old 
name of Molos, is still used by local craft. The 
fine walls of the medieval city are largely 
standing and lead up between two deep 
ravines to the ruined Palace, the ‘Golden 
Palace’ of the Comnenii Emperors who ruled 
Trebizond as an independent Greek Empire 
from 1204 until 1461, eight years after Con- 
stantinople had fallen to the Turks. The 
body of the beautiful little 9th-century church 
of St Anne is still intact, while the later Byzan- 
tine churches of St Sofia, St Eugenius and the 
Golden-Headed Virgin, though mosques to- 
day, ate stately reminders of Imperial days. 
Trade between Europe and Persia still passes 
along the old caravan route, now a modern 
motor highway, though its volume is no 
longer what it was in the old days. 

Moving eastwards from Trebizond, the 
coastal scenery becomes wilder and more 
magnificent; the lower hills are mainly 
planted with hazel-nut trees but close behind 
them tower massive mountains rising to 10,000 
feet or more. The wildness of this sparsely 
populated, densely: wooded coast has bred a 
people about whom many tales are told—of 
blood feuds and murders, religious fanaticism 
and sorcery, brigandage and treachery. But 
today, though the inhabitants of places like 
Surmene and Of are unfriendly towards 
strangers, they are chiefly renowned for their 
skill in building most of the schooners and 
lighters used: by the Turks on the Black Sea. 
The Lazes, a tough seafaring race, are also 
found on this coast between Rize—in Otto- 
man days the capital of the Sanjak of Lazistan 
—and the Russian frontier. They have their 
own language, which has no affinity with 
Turkish, and some romantics say that they are 
the descendants of the Colchians to whose 
land Jason and the Argonauts went in search 
of the Golden Fleece. Their national dance, 
the Horun, is famous throughout Turkey, and 
frequently peasants and soldiers on the 
steerage decks of the Istanbul-Hopa steamers 
will start it up, dancing and stamping in 
a circle round a bagpipe player or fiddler. 
The leader throws a knife high in the air 


Ships calling at Rize, 
“‘the most industrious 
town on the Black 
Sea’, have to rely on 
lighters and small craft 
for loading its many 
products: tea, oranges, 
tangerines, textiles and 
wicker-work furniture 


and catches it again while the rest jerk their 
hands up towards the sky with a shout, 
twist and shake themselves down to the 
ground as if they were performing some 
African war-dance, then, hand in hand, shuffle 
again in a circle round the music-player. 

The Lazes are the best seamen on the Black 
Sea; they are also crack shots. Porpoises, 
which are found in some quantities along this 
part of the coast, are hunted by them in fast- 
moving motor schooners and shot with rifles 
as they leap from the sea. They are then 
brought to Trebizond where they are boiled 
down for their valuable oil. In the. early 
days of the 19th century there also used to be 
quite an important trade in porpoise teeth 
which were exported to the South Sea Islands 
where they were highly prized as jewellery. 
But the trade came to an end before the end 
of the century, either owing to a change in 
fashion among the ladies of the South Sea 
Islands or owing to the enterprise of a young 
Liverpool merchant who discovered that the 
teeth of English dogs were equally acceptable 
to these ladies and far easier to obtain. 

Rize, with a population of about 15,000, 
is the only town of any size between Trebi- 
zond and the frontier. Its situation is as 
enchanting as that of Giresun and Trebizond 
and, like these two towns, it is the seat of a 
Vali or Governor of a Vilayet: unlike them, 


however, it does not acknowledge the hazel- 
nut as king. Rize is above all famous as the 
centre of a most interesting experiment now 
being made by the Turkish Government to 
cultivate tea, which is grown in no other part 
of Turkey. With the initial help of British 
experts the experiment is making good head- 
way and last year seventeen tons of tea were 
produced by the peasant growers; this year 
about double is expected. ‘The final aim is 
to make Turkey independent of foreign tea 
imports which will mean producing some 
100 tons annually. Other local industries 
which have earned Rize the reputation of 
being the most industrious town on the 
Black Sea are the manufacture of excellent 
wicker-work furniture, the weaving of a 
coarse but soft linen from locally grown 
flax and the cultivation of the best oranges 
and tangerines to be found on the Black 
Sea. At Rize too they make a distinctive 
blue and red striped ¢arsaf worn by peasant 
women on this part of the coast. 

The terminal port is Hopa, a beautifully 
situated village with a mosque and double 
row of houses and open-fronted shops running 
close to the shore bounded at either end by 
precipitous wooded headlands which plunge 
into the sea. Away to the north you can see 
the massive wall of the Caucasus and at 
nights the lights of Russia twinkle at you. 
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| Montparnasse 
Survives 


In pre-war days artists of every nation 
talked the clock round at such famous cafes as 
the Dome and the Rotonde. In the spring of 
1945 the cafés had little to offer ther 

diminished clientele; but bar-tenders could 
at last exchange unfettered Parisian banter 
with men returning from the armies of Free 
France or from German prison camps 
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Through the long years of German occupation a gallant band of painters and sculptors stru 

against increasing adversity to preserve and transmit intact the values that have made Paris the 
centre of the world of art. No fuel, no materials or labour for repairs, no real soap and hardly any 
ersatz, very little food—in a depressing atmosphere of mouldering damp and falling plaster, these 
few artists worked with chilblained fingers that could hardly hold a pencil and met, wrapped up 


in scarves and rugs, to criticize each other’s work  , 
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Students. at the art 
schools, -who mazin- 
tained the thread of 
tradition at meetings 
under cover, can now 
resume openly their 
mutual education. The 
well-known Académie 
de la Grande Chau- 
miére has kept open in 
spite of: many diffi- 
es and 1s ready to 
provide masters and 
models for yet another 
generation of artists 
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HIS 

is Empire 

Tobacco at its 
best. ...A grand, 
balanced blend; long-- 
stranded and nicely 
coarse in cut. Craven 
Empire-de-luxe 
Mixture packs well 
then smokes ‘slow, 
Smooth and even. 
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CARRERAS :150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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Are you tied by the 
‘Old School Tie’? 


When the Power to 
Speak can Free you 


The road to success—in 
whatever sphere you choose, 
whether business, 
social life, factory 
work or the Ser- 
vices— lies indis- 
putably with your 
ability to SPEAK ; 
not just to say 
words or 
what is in 
your mind, 
but the 
power to ex- 
press your 
thoughts in 
that forceful 
and _persua- 
sive speech 


prevents the manufacture of “GOLDEN 
which alone SHRED.” Fruit is controlled, but quality 
can help you 


to advance along the lines that you will. You may be able to wear the cannot be standardised. Robertson’s pre-war 
“Old School Tie” and yet find this one of the subjects your high 


Wh > Because war conditions restrict 
y: 


supplies of bitter oranges, which 
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education didn’t touch; you may not have had the advantage of a Uni- reputation and _ skill, coupled with our 80 
yersity education and still win your way through to the really Big 
Things of Life. years’ old tradition, still count for a lot. 


LEARN ABOUT THE NEW EASY METHOD 
A unigue book, entitled,“ How to Work Wonders with Words,”’ ex- 
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| A ee etna Rectan ar It's Rob on's 
Se Wane ey ante cect carte eel t's Roberison 
-you can depend on it! 


lack of confidence. 
This unique book will show you the way to advance along the road 
of personal endeavour; to find yourself; to realize your potentialities. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 
THE SPEAKERS’ CLUB (Depr. Ceo/E.S.1.), MARPLE, CHESHIRE 


JAMES ROBERTSON AND SONS (P.M.) LTD. 
Golden Shred Works London Paisley Manchester Bristol 
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STOMACH SUFFERER PRAISES Sai 


MACLEAN BRAND STOMACH POWDER 


Dears Sirs, Northallerton. 12th October 1944 

I know you must get hundreds of testimonials for your 
Stomach Powder—and allcredit to you—but I must send you 
mine to let you know how grateful I am to have found such 
a product. . . . I know what a marvellous product it is. 

My outlook is so different and I am certain I have more 
confidence to undertake my little part in this epic struggle 
for World Peace. 

I must congratulate you on your Stomach Powder and I 
am sure that all of you at Macleans are doing a grand job 
in continuing to produce such a wonderful relief for 
stomach sufferers despite war-time difficulties. 

Yours very respectfully, (Signed) E. B. 

The wide popularity of Maclean Brand Stomach Powder * 
is convincing evidence of its efficacy in relieving Heartburn, 
Flatulence, Nausea and Stomach Pains due to Indigestion, 
and in safeguarding against Gastritis and Stomach Ulcer. 


Price 2/3 & 5/74 
Also in Tablet Form 7d., 1/5, and 2/3 (inc. tax) 


Maclean Brand Stomach Powder and Tablets are only genuine 
if signed ‘* ALEX. C. MACLEAN” 
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CONDITION POWDER TABLETS 


keep dogs fit | 
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VERY MUCH APPRECIATED 
Historic relics from the 


Houses of Parliament 


(Damaged by enemy action, 1941) 


are being made by skilled craftsmen into articles of enduring 
charm and of priceless value to the designs of eminent Artists 
and sold to benefit the RED pS sae and ST. JOHN Fund— 
owners of the material. 


DzSIGN FOR BOOK-ENDS Make excellent gifts for your 
Offered subject remaining unsold friends at Home or Overseas 


| CERTIFICATE 

| OF 

| AUTHENTICITY 

| signed by Sir Vincent | 
| Baddeley, K.C.B., on 

| behalf of Red Cross, | 
| given with every piece. 


List illustrating many designs 
of items for Home and Garden 
sent on receipt of 24d. stamp 


Enquiries for Export invited DESIGN FOR TOBACCO JAR 


oom FondonStonecralt Ld, 


409-11 WEST GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N.15 
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MAKE A DATE 


with 


SEROCALCIN! 


Hundreds of thousands of regular users start Serocalcin 
on the Ist of September. They take two Serocalcin 
tablets daily, for 30 days, and enjoy immunity from colds 
for the rest of the year. 


If you suffer from colds during the Winter ‘‘ make 
a date’”’ with Serocalcin on the 1st of September. 
The full immunizing course of Serocalcin (60 tablets) 
costs 8/54 inc. tax. Your Doctor—or any Chemist—will 
tell you how and why Serocalcin prevents colds in some 
8 out of 10 cases, 
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Serocalcin is made by 
Harwoods Laboratories Ltd. at Watford, Herts. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
“, » 
4 2 . . . 


INNER CLEANLINESS 
ts the first rule of Health 


Even the fittest of us occasionally need the tonic 
of Inner Cleanliness with Andrews. To follow this 
tule is one of the simplest ways to keep fit. For 
Inner Cleanliness, take Andrews regularly. Not 
necessarily every day, but whenever the need arises. 
Andrews is the ideal form of laxative. Pleasant- 
tasting, refreshing. Gentle, reliable. See how it 
cleanses :— 


FIRST ..Andrews' refreshes the mouth and helps 
to clean the tongue. 


NEXT ..Andrews settles the stomach and corrects 
acidity, the chief cause of indigestion. 


THEN ..Andrews tones up the liver, and checks 
biliousness. 


FINALLY .. For Inner Clean- 
liness Andrews gently clears 
the bowels, relieves Consti- 
ation and purifies the blood. 


ANDREWS 


SALT | LF THE IDEAL FORM OF LAXATIVE 
Laxative, Family size tin 2/- Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 


(58-25) 
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LINIA BELTS 


Linias can still be made to customer’s own measures 
and special requirements if order is accompanied 
by a doctor’s certificate saying that the Belt is 
needed for specific health reasons— 


and ‘Good af Ktus' 


On the other hand, existing Linias can be refitted, 
and made indistinguishable from new by our 
Wartime Reconditioning Service. In either depart- 
ment you can count on our care to give you 
every satisfaction. 


jJ. ROUSSEL LTD. 


179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.)8 
Telephone: Reg. 7570. 
And at Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc, 


ARE THE NEIGHBOURS 
LOOKING? 


Although there is nothing of which to be ashamed, 
we are sensitive about the state of our clothing. 
Have you ever thought that the life of many a 
Governess is one continual struggle to hide the 
insufficiency of her worldly possessions. The G.B.I. 
knows what she lacks, and knows also the courage 
with which she carries on. It is in your power 
to relieve her anxiety, by using the G.B.I. as a 
medium for your sympathy. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


FAMILY 
TRADITION 


The tradition of care and precision dis- . 
tinguishing Kerfoots Pharmaceuticals has 
been handed from father to son since 
Thomas Kerfoot first turned his attention 
to manufacturing pharmacy in the 1860's. 
He pioneered many developments 
which are now taken for granted, e.8. 
compressed tablets, effervescent salines, 
synthetic local anaesthetics, etc., and the 


spirit which animated him inspires his 


descendants to-day. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 


THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
OF THREE GENERATIONS 


It cleans efficiently ALL types of 


DENTURES 


The use of denture powder and brush for cleaning artificial teeth 
has proved completely satisfactory in practice, and should become 
aregular habit, especially after meals, in the interests of hygiene. 
KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER is as harmless to the new 
‘plastic’ bases as it is to metal and vulcanite, yet it effectively 
removes all food debris and stains. From all chemists—I/3. 


KOLYNOS #524 
POWDER 

Also, where gum-shrinkage has affected thenormal suction grip, KOLYNOS 

DENTURE FIXATIVE makes false teeth fit firmly —1/3 & 3/3. 


SOUTHPORT—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 


The Aristocrat 
of Wool, Woollies, and Woollens : 
MUNROSPUN 


TAMPS. 2v Russian Polar Flight and Rescue 1/-. Lists rd. Superior 
Approvals o on request. G. LESLIE, RussELLS WATER, Henley, Oxon. 
66 FOUND the Bere Good, but Lousy,” says Pepys of an Inn. Yours may 
only have a few MOTHS—not even those if you use MALSEK, 

the > approved insecticide, obtaine able Boots and other high- class stores. 


OUR FIGHTING MEN, i in times of adversity after Service, may 

count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to HAIG’S 
FUND, Carpican House, RicumonD, SurREY, will benefit ALL ranks 
of | ALT, Services; their families too. 


HORT STORY WRITING. —Send 24d. stamp for ‘‘ Stories that Sell 
Today”’ (a special bulletin) and prospectus of world-famous course. 
—THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. P/170), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


It is good to know that it will soon be possible 
to travel abroad again. It is easier, cheaper, and 
much more enjoyable if you know Esperanto, 
the international help-language used all over 
the world. Start learning now. A correspond- 
ence course, including textbook and exercises, 
costs only 5s. 
Write for full particulars to: 

BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC., 
Dept. G23, Heronsgate, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


SUSTAINED 
Changed conditions have, for [F& [FS FORT 


many people, resulted in longer 

hours and harder work. Not infrequently the extra 
effort demanded causes headaches and muscular 
pains. Those responsible for the health of workers 
in war factories have been quick to recognise the 
merits of ‘ANADIN’ in alleviating pain and distress. 
ANA also in the treatment of rheumatism, 


neuralgia, neuritis 

and the common 

cold. 
AD RN 


1/5 & 2/10 
FOR THE.RELIEF OF PAIN (ine. Tax) 


Shavallo not only turns a penance into a pleasure, but it’s so 
remarkably economical. Justa dab on the face (never dip the brush 
into the jar) whips up immediately into a full, rich, bristle-soften- 


ing lather. 


You'll be surprised, too, how soothed and refreshed 


Shavallo leaves the skin afterwards. 


aot 


— equals lashings of 
lovely lather 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., OF ENGLAND. 


IN WAR—AS IN PEACE— 


IN THE FOREFRONT OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


G.E.C. Electric Welding Equipment, complying strictly to British 
Standard Specification, has contributed greatly to the continually 
expanding uses of electric arc welding. It has helped in the pro- 
duction of an immense engineering output, in shipyards, works and 
factories concerned with pre-fabricated steelwork of all kinds. 


Under the pressure of war the productive technique and capacity 
of British Industry have been developed to a remarkable degree and 
the vast resources of the G.E.C.—leaders in British electrical 
research and technical achievement—have been fully and untiringly 
concentrated on the war effort. 

In meeting the urgent and numerous problems arising from war needs 
the Company has made important technical advances in all applications 
of electricity, including the important one of electronics, which will be 
of inestimable value to all concerned with schemes for reconstruction 
or development in any part of the world. 


Tab aGeNer Ate teChRiGn CO mba atAGNET GOU'SiE, 


KINGSWAY, 


ELECTRIFICATION 
SCHEMES 


G.E.C. Electrification 
Schemes have been 
applied to all indus- 
tries, including: 
Aircraft Factories; 
Chemical Works; 
Collieries; Food Fac- 
tories; Gold Mines; 
Iron, Steeland Copper 
Works ; Locomotive 
and Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Works; 
Motor Car Works; 
Ships and Shipyards; 
Textile Mills; Oil 
Refineries, etc., etc. 


LONDON 


°“"A Natural Choice... 


and one I’ve remained loyal to through many a long year—right since the 
fill. FOUR SQUARE for me every time, because it has no artificial flavour 


but is pure tobacco, made from the best leaf, matured and mellowed by ag 


in the wood.”’ 


In six different blends, Virginias and Mixtures, 2/7 & 2/11 per 


FOUR SQUARE 


